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I have here only made a Nosegay of culled flowers, and have mits and deplores; but a virtue whieh it sanc- 


brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them. 


THE DEAD MOTHER—A Dialogue. 
Prersons—Father ana Child. 


¥.—Touch not thy mother, boy, thou canst not wake her. 
C.—Why, father? she still wakes at this hour. 
F.—Your mother’s dead, my child. 
C. And what is dead? 
Tf she be dead, why then "tis only sleeping, 
For I am sure she sleeps. Come, mother, rise. 
Her hand is very cold! 
F. Her heart is cold, her limbs 
Are bloodless. Would that mine were so! 
C.—If she would waken, she would soon be warm, 
Why is she wrapt in this thin sheet! If I 
‘Fhis winter morning were not covered better, 
saould be cold like er. | 
F. No, not like her; the fire 
Might warm you, or thick clothes, but her 
Nothing can warm again! 
C. If f could wake her, 
She would smile on me as she always does, 
And kiss me. Mother, you have slept too long. 
Her face is pale, and it would frighten me 
But that I know she loves me. 
F. Come, my child. 
C.—Once, when I sat upon her lap, I felt 
A beating at her side, and then she said 
it was her heart that beat, and made me feel 
For my own heart, and they both beat alike, 
Only mine was the quickest—and I feel 
My own heart yet, but her’s I cannot feel. 
#.—Child! child! you drive me mad, 
Come hence, I say. 
C.—Nay, father, be not angry ! let me stay 
Here till my mother wakens. 
F. I have told you, 
Your mother cannot wake, not in this world; 
But in another she will awake for us, 
When we have “— like her, then shall we see her. 
C. ould it were night then! 
F. No, unhappy child! 
Full many a night may pass, ere thou canst sleep 
That last long sleep. Thy father soon shall sleep it ; 
Then thou wilt be deserted upon the earth ; 
None will regard thee: thou wilt soon forget 
That thou hadst natural ties, an orphan lone, 
Abandoned to the wiles of wicked men. 
C. Father! father! 
Why dost thou look so terribly upon me? 
You will not hurt me? 
F. Hurt thee, darling? No! 
Has sorrows violence so much of anger, 
That it should fright my boy? come, dearést, come. 
C.—You are not angry, then? 
F.—Too well I love you. 
_C.—All you have said I cannot now remember, 
Nor what it meant, you terrified me so. 
But this I know you told me, I must sleep 
efore.my mother wakes, so, to-morrow ! 
O, Father! that to-morrow were but come. 


_ EXTRACT. 

“ Worthily to love, and fondly to devote our- 
selves to the happiness of another, who deserves 
our highest regard, is not condemned by reli- 
gion. It is not even a weakness which it per- 


tions and commands. And the heart that is de- 
ceived or betrayed, need not augment its an- 
guish by self-reproach. Love is not only an in- 
nocent but a noble passion. When guided and 
controlled by religion, it is the germ of all social 
virtues—the cement and the solace of the virtu- 
ous relations of the human lifee When reward- 
ed with the hallowed possession of its object, it 
strews the path of duty with flowers, and scents 
the air with fragrance; but when unfortunate 
and ill-requited, it becomes absorbed in high and 
holy principles—investing resignation with un- 
wonted sublimity, and extracting from earthly 
disappointment the calm satisfaction of heavenly 
hope. ‘The process by which it is thus trans- 
formed, may impair the Yrail tenement which 
it is enshrined, and the dross of mortality, in 
such a furnace, may melt ‘away into its kindred 
earth; but the soaring unrobed spirit returns to 
God who gave it, and at last enjoys repose where 
it first derived existence.” 


FROM THE (LONDON) LITERARY SOUVENIR. 


THE LOVERS’ QUARREL. 


“JT wish I could describe the young Lady 
Sibyl. She was rather tall than otherwise, and 
her head was carried with a toss of the prettiest 
pride I ever saw; in truth, there was a superna- 
tural grace in her figure by which she was in 
duty bouud to be more lofty in her demeanour 
}than other people. Her eyes were of a pure, 
dark hazel, and seemed to wander from the earth 
as though they were surprised how they happen- 
ed to drop out of the skies; and the sweet, high 
and mighty witchery that sported round her 
threatening lips, inspired one with a wonderful 
disposition to fall down and worship her. It was, 
of course, not to be expected that such a strange- 
ly gifted lady should be quite so easily contented 
with her cavaliers as those who were not gifted 
‘at all; and Sibyl, very properly allowed it to be 
understood that she despised the whole race.— 
She likewise allowed it to be understood, that 
the world being by no means good enough for 
her, she conceived the society it. afforded to be 
her own wilful cogitations; and that she meant 
to pass the whole of her pretty life in solitude 
and meditation. People conjectured that she 
was in love, and too proud to show it ; and Sibyl 
surmised that they were vastly impertinent, and 
by no means worth satisfying. 

“There was a small grotto by the lake that 
wound before the old arched windows of the hall: 
a world of fine foliage was matted fantastically 
above and around it, so as to exclude every in- 
truder but the kingfisher, who plunged, meteor- 


shade before he was well seen; and an endless 
variety of woodbines leaped from branch to 
branch, swinging their dewy tendrils in the air, 
and showering fragrance upon the green moss 
beneath, or stealing round the rustic pinnacles, 
like garlands twined by Cupid for his favourite 
hiding place. It was in this choice retreat that 
the Lady Sibyl chose to forget the world in which 
she was born, and imagined that for which she 
seemed to have been created ; and in this mood, 
without manifesting any particular symptoms of 
exhaustion, excepting that she had growna little 
paler and more slender, she continued for three 
whole years. 

‘“‘ On the third anniversary of her resolution,— 
she knew it was the third, because the said reeo- 
iution appeased to haye been marc on the same 
day that her wild cousin, who had earned for 
himself the title of Childe Wilful, chose for his 
departure to the wars,—on the third anniversary, 
as on all other days, Sibyl again tripped dowxz the 
chase to live in paradise till tea-time, but, not as 
on other days; the noble summer sunset seemed 
to have stained her cheek with a kindred hue.— 
Ere she reached her wilderness, she looked back, 
again and again, at the hall, slaeckened her pace 
that it might not appear hurried, and gazed as 
long upon the swans and water-lilies as though 
they really occupied her thoughts. Meanwhile, 
the flower of the fox-hunting chivalry were ca- 
rousing with her father in the banqueting room, 
and flourishing their glasses to her health. The 
most mighty and censorious dames of the land 
were seen stalking up and down the terrace, as 
stately and as stiff as the peacocks clipped out of 
the yew trees at either end of it. Sibyl seemed 
to have lost the faculty of despising them, and 
was half afraid that her desertion would be 
thought strange. As she stood irresolute whe- 
ther to go on or turn back, she was startled by a 
voice close by, and the blood leaped in a deeper 
crimson to her cheek. 

“6+ Sibyl!—dear Sibyl!’ it exclaimed, ‘ wilt 
thou come, or must I fetch thee, before the whole 
posse of them ?’ 

‘“< Sibyl] tossed her head and laughed; and with 
an agitated look, which was meant to be indif- 
ferent, strolled carelessly into the shade, just 
time to prevent the intruder from putting his 
threat in execution. He was a light, well-made 
cavalier, with black moustaches and ringlets, and 
a high born eye and forehead, which could have 
looked almost as proud as Sibyl’s. As for his 
accomplishments, the fine frenchified slashing of 
his costme, and the courageous manner in which 
he assaulted a lady’s hand, bespoke him a won- 
der. 

“ ¢ And so, my gallant vousin,’ said Sibyl, with 


like, on his golden prey, and vanished in the "a voice which was a little out of breath, with a 
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feeble effort to extricate her fingers, ‘and so 
you have brought your valour back to besiege 
my citadel again.’ 

‘** Sweet arrogance! is it not the day three 
thousand years on which we parted; and did I 
not promise to be here at sunset ?’ 

** *T believe you threatened me that you would. 
Pray, have you run away from battle to be as 
good as your word!’ 

“* And pray did you always consider it a 
threat, or did you tell me that this grotto should 
be your hermitage till my return?’ 

“«¢ And pray, for the third time, do not be in- 
quisitive; and trouble yourselfto let go my hand, 
and sit down on that seat over the way, and tell 
me what you have been doing these three days.’ 

**} will, as you desire, take both hands and 
the other half of your chair, and tell you, as you 


surmise, that I have been thinking of you till the 


thought became exceedingly troublesome; and 
now oblige me by telling me whether you are as 
proud as ever since you lost your beauty, or 
whether you have ever mustered humility to 
drop a tear for the mad blood which I have shed 
in toiling to be worthy such a mighty lady.’ 

*¢ Sibyl laughed, and snatched her hand away 
from him to draw it across her eyes. 

‘*¢ Dear Sibyl,’ he continued, in a gentler 
tone, ‘and has not that wild heart changed in 
*hree long years?—And has not such an age of 
experience made our boy and gir! flirtation a fol- 
Jy 4o be amended? And do I find you the same, 
—excepting far more lovely,—the same perverse 
being whor would not have given her wayward 
prodigal for the most dismally sensible lord of the 
creation? Often as I have feared, I have hada 
little comforter, which told me you could not 
change. See, Sibyl, your miniature, half given, 
half stolen, at our last parting ;—it has been my 
shield in a dozen fights, has healed, with its 


smile, as many wounds ;—it has asked me if this 


was a brow whereon to register deceit, if these 
were the lips tospeak it,—if these were the eyes, 
—as | live, they are weeping even now!’ 


** She did not raise them from her bosom, but | 


answered, with a smile of feigned mortification, 


that she thought it very impertinent to make | 


such minute observations. ‘I too, have had my 
comforters,’ she said, drawing the fellow minia- 
ture from her bosom, and holding it playfully be- 
fore his eyes;—it has been my shield against a 


-dozen follies;—it has warned me to benefit by 


sad experience;—it has asked me if this was the 
brow whereon to register any thing good,—if 
these were the lips to speak it,—if these were the 
eyes,—as I live, they are conceited even now!’ 

“¢ But have you indeed kept my picture so 
close to your heart ?’” 

««« And do you indeed think that your old rival, 
Sir Lubin of the Golden Dell, would have given 
me a farthing for it?” | 

“¢¢ Did you ever try him ?’ 

‘¢¢ Oh, Childe Wilful! can you change coun- 
tenance at such a name even now! No, I did 
not try him and (for you are astranger, and must 
be indulged,) I wil tell you wherefore. I would 
not have given it to him for his head; nor for as 
many of them as would have built a tower to 
yonder moon; and so now see 3f you can contrive 
to*be jealous of him:—nay, you shail not touch 
it. Do you remember how often, when it pleas- 
ed you to be moody, you threatened to take it 
from me?’ 

«* * No more of that, sweet Sibyh’ 

And will you never counterfeit a head-ache, 
to hide your displeasure, when I dance with Sir 
Dunce, or gallop with Sir Goshng ”” 

« No, never, Sibyl.’ 


Never, whilst I live.’ 

‘* ¢ Why then, I give you leave to ask my fa- 
ther’s leave to stay a whole week at the hall, for 
I have a great deal to say to you—-when I can 
think of it.’ 

*¢¢T will ask him for yourself, Sibyl.’ 

*¢ No, no, Sir Childe, you will not do any 
such thing. When you went from hence, it was 
with a college character, which was by no means 
likely to ingratiate you with reasonable people, 
whatever it may have done with other folks; and 
you must not talk to my father of the treasured 
Sibyl till you are better acquainted with him.— 
Talk of ploughs and politics as much as you 
please ;—make it appear that now the wars are 
over, there is some chance of your turning your 
sword into a pruning hook, and yourself into an 
accomplished squire ;—and then,—and then, alas! 
for the high minded Sibyl!’ 

“It was not long afterwards that Childe Wil- 
ful to the great surprise of Sibyl, arrived at the 
hall, in hot haste, from foreign parts! He had 
always been a favourite for his liveliness, and 
was, indeed, almost as much liked as abused.— 
The old lord took him by the hand, with a comi- 
cal expression of countenance which seemed to 
enquire how much mischief he had done ; and the 
old jadies thought him vastly improved by travel, 
and awfully like a great warrior. The only per- 
sons to whom his presence was not likely to be 
strikingly agreeable, were a few round-shoulder- 
ed suiters of Sibyl, who, in common with coun- 
try squires in general, were largely gifted with 
the blessings of fieet horses, and tardy wits.— 
Among these stood, pre-eminent, Sir Lubin of 
the Golden Deli. He was a tall man, with not a 
bad figure, and really a handsome face; though 
the dangerous tendency ef the first was semewhat 
peculiar ideag of the Graces, and the 
latter was perfectly innocuous from an undue 
economy of expression. Altogether, Sir Lubin 
was a very fine camel; he was a man of much 
dignity, always preserving a haughty silence 
when he did not exactly know what to say, and 
very properly despising those whom he could not 
hope to outshine. Thus it was that the meeting 
between Sir Lubin and @hilde Wilful, was very 
similar to that between Ulysses and the ghost of 
Ajax. 

‘ Had this been all the mortification which the 
Childe was doomed to undergo, he might per- 
haps have contrived to bear it with fortitude; 
but Sibyl had subjected him to the task of ob- 
taining a good character, and his trials were in- 
supportable. 

‘*In the first place he had to tell stories of 
sacked cities and distressed virgins, at the tea 
table, till he became popular enough with the 
maiden aunts to be three parts out of his mind; 
for Sibyl was all the time compelled to endure 
the homage of her other lovers. It is true that 
her keen wit could no more enter their double 
blocked skulls than the point of her needle could 
have penetrated the Macedonian phalanx; but 
then each villain fixed his eye upon her, with all 
the abstracted expression of the bull’s eye ina 
target, and seemed so abominably happy, that the 
sight was excruciating. Sometimes, too, Sir 
Lubin would muster brains to perceive that he 
was giving pain, and would do his best to increase 
it by whispering in her ear, with a confidential 
smile, some terrible nothing, for which he de- 
served to be exterminated ; whilst, to mend the 
matter, the old ladies would remark upon the ele- 
gance of his manner, and hint that Sibyl was 
evidently coming to, because she seemed too 
happy to be scornful, and had lost all her taste 
for solitude. They would undoubtedly make 2 


“* And will you never take leave of me for || very handsome couple; and the Childe was ap- 
ever, and return five minutes afterwards to see || pealed to whether he did not think that they 


how I bear it?’ 


would have a very fine family. 
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; ‘Inthe second place, his opinion of ploughs 
and politics, on which love had taught him to dis- 
course but too successfully, made him a fixture 
at the punch-bow]; while Sir Lubin and histribe 
prophaned Sibyl’s hand in country dances, as 
long as they had breath fora plunge. It, more- 
over, left them ample opportunity to negociate 
with the aunts upon the arrangement of her plans 
for the next day, when he was still condemned to 
admire some new farm, or ride ten miles to re- 
joice with his host over a wonderful prize bul- 
lock. Sometimes, too, the old lord would apo- 
logize for taking him away, by observing, that it 
was better to leave Siby! to her lovers, for it was 
time that she should take up with some one of 
them, and the presence of third parties might 
abash her. 

In the third place, when he retired to bed to 
sum up all the pleasures of the day, it was never 
quite clear to him that Sibyl! did not expose him 
to more disquietude than was absolutely necessa- 
ry. It might indeed be proper that her attach- 
ment to him should not be too apparent till he 
was firmly established in grace, seeing that all 
his merit was the only thing that could be put in 
the scale against the finest glebe in the country ; 
but then could she not appear sufficiently care- 
less about him without being so unusually com- 
plaisant to such a set of louts?—If his presence 
made her happy, there was no necessity to give 
them licence to presume to be happy likewise ; 
and, besides, she might surely find some moments 
for revisiting her grotto, instead of uniformly 
turning from his hasty whisper, with—* it is bet- 
ter not.’ It was not so formerly, and it was 
very reasonable to suppose that her three years’ 
constancy had been sustained by some ideal pic- 
Mure of what he might turn out, th which she wae 
now disappointed. He could not sleep. His 
restless fancy continually beheld her bright eyes 
looking tenderness upon the wooden face of Nir 
Lubin. He turned to the other side, and was 
haunted by a legion of young Lubins, who smiled 
upon him with Sibyl’s looks till he almost groan- 
ed aloud. In the morning he came down with a 
hag-ridden countenance; which made people 
wonder what was the matter with him, and Sibyl 
asked hjm with her Jook of ineffable archness, 
whether he was experiencing a return of his 
head-aches. 

“Time rolled on very disagreeably. The 
Childe grew every day paler and more popular: 
the old ladies gave him more advice, and the old 
lord gave him more wine, and Siby! grew morti- 
fied at his mistrust, and Sir Lubin grew afraid of 
his frown, and one half of the Hall could not help 
being sorry, and the other half were cbliged. to: 
be civil. Ajax and Ulysses had stepped into 
each other’s shoes, and Sibyl, to keep the peace, 
was obliged to accede to an interview in her lit- 
tle boudier. 

‘It was a fine honey-dropping afternoon. The 
sweet south was murmuring through the lattice 
amongst the strings of the guitar, and the golden 
fish were sporting till they almost flung them- 
selves out of their crystal globe: it was just the 
hour for every thing to be sweet and harmonious, 
—but Sibyl was somewhat vexed, andthe Childe 
was somewhat angry. He was much obliged to 


her for meeting him, but he feared that he was 
taking her from more agreeable occupations: 
and he was, moreover, alarmed lest her other 
visitors wanted some one to amuse them. He 
merely wished to ask if she had any commands 
to his family, for whom it was time that he should 
think of setting out; and when he had obtained 
them, he would no longer trespass upon her 
condescension. Siby! leant her cheek upon her 


hand, and regarded him patiently till he had ~ 


done. | 


“ «My commands,’ she gravely said, ‘ are of a 
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confidential nature, and I cannot speak them if 
you sit so far off.’ 

“ As she tendered her little hand, her features 
broke through their mock ceremony into half a 
smile, and there was an enchantment about her 
which could not be withstood. 

** ¢ Sibyl,’ he exclaimed, ‘why have you taken 
such pains to torment me?’ 

**¢ And why have you so ill attended to the in- 
junctions which I gave you?’ 

and earth! Have I not la- 
boured to be agreeable till.my head is turned 
topsy-turvey ?’ 

Qh yes; and hind side before as well, for 
it is any thing but right. But did I tell you to 
pursue this laudable work with fuming and frown- 
ing, and doubting and desperation, till I was in 
an agony lest you should die of your exertions, 
and leave me to wear the willow?’ 

_ The cavalier stated his provocation with much 
eloquence. | 

“© « Dear Sibyl,’ he continued, ‘ I have passed 
a sufficient ordeal. really possess your love, 
let me declare mine at once, and send these bar- 
barians about their business.’ 

‘*** Or rather be sent about your own, if you 
have any; for you cannot suppose that the spe- 
cimen which you have given of your patient dis- 
position, is likely to have told very much in your 
favour.’ 

“«¢ Then why not teach them the presumption 
of their hopes, and tell them that you despise 
them !’ 

‘*< ¢ Because they are my father’s friends, and 
because whatever their hopes may be, they will 
probably wait for encouragement before they at- 
ford me an opportunity of giving my opinion 
thereupon.’ 

‘“*¢ But has there been any necessity to give 
them so much more of your time,—so many more 
of your smilesthan you have bestowed upon me!’ 

¢ Andisit youthat asks me this question ?>— 
Oh !—is it possible to mete our attentions to 
those we love with the same indifference which 
we use towards the rest of the world? Would 
nothing, do you think,—no tell-tale countenance, 
—no treacherous accent betray the secret which 
it is our interest to maintain? Unkind, to make 
poor Sibyl’s pride confess so much !’ 

‘** The cavalier did not know whetlier he ought 
to feel quite convinced. He counted the rings 
upon the fingers, which were still locked in his 
own, three times over. 

** * Sibyl,’ he at last said, ‘I cannot bear them 
to triumph over me.even in their own bright fan- 
cies. If you are sincere with me, let us antici- 
pate the slow events of time,—let us seek happi- 
ness by the readiest means, and, trust me, if it is 
difficult to obtain consent to our wishes, you are 
too dear to despair of pardon for having acted 
without it.’ 

**“* And you would have me fly with you ?}— 
Sibyl shrank from the idea ;—her pride was no 
longer assumed in sport. ‘ You do well,’ she re- 
sumed, ‘ to reproach me with the duplicity which 
I have practised. It is but just to suppose that 
she who has gone so far, would not scruple to 
make the love which has been lavished upon her 
the inducement for her disobedience; that the 
pride which has yielded so much, would be con- 
tent to be pursued as a fugitive, and to return as 
a penitent.’ 

***’'Then, Sibyl, you do not love me ” 

-“*Tam not used to make assurances of that 
kind, any more than I am inclined to submit to 
the charge of deceit.’ 

Methinks, Lady Sibyl,’ he replied with 
somewhat of bitterness, ‘ you very easily take 
offence to-night. It certainly is better to be free 
a one engagement before we enter upon ano- 
ther. 


‘ 


** Sibyl’s heart beat high, but she did not speak. 

**¢Tt is possible I may have mistaken your 
reasons for cnjoining me to silence, for it is, no 
doubt, advisable that your more eligible friends 
should have the opportunity of speaking first.’ 

‘“‘ Sibyl’s: heart beat higher, and the tears 
sprang to her eyes, but her head was turned 
away. 

*¢¢ We have staid too long,’ she said, wlth an 
effort at composure. , 

**¢] thank you, Lady Sibyl,’ he replied, rising 
haughtily to depart, ‘ for allowing me to come to 
a right understanding. And now—’ 

Hey anger never had been more than a 
flash,—she could hardly believe him serious, and 
ifhe was he would:soon repent. 

“* ¢ And now,’ she interrupted him, relapsing 
into her loveliest look of railery, ‘ Childe Wilful 
would be glad of his picture again ?’ 

*** You certainly will oblige me by restoring 
it.’ 

*¢ «Why do you not ask Sir Lubin for it ”” 

“« ¢ Lady Sibyl, Iam serious; andI must beg 
to remark, that it can be but an unworthy satis- 
faction to retain it for a boast to your new lovers.’ 

** ¢ 7 do not see that there is any thing to boast 
of in it. “The face is not a particularly handsome 
one, and as for him for whom it is meant, he has 
never made a figure in any history excepting his 
own letters.” Here is one in my dressing-case,— 
I pray you stand still now while I read over the 
wondrous exploits which you performed in your 
last battle, for I think you must have looked just 

u do now.’ | 

here is no saying whether his resolution 
would have been firm enough to persist in his 
dire demand, had not the Lady Sibyl’s attendant 
at that moment entered with Sir Lubin’s ecompli- 
ments andit was past the hour when she had en- 
gaged to ride with him. Childe Wilful’s heart 
Was armed with a thicker coat of mail than ever, 


and his lips writhed into a bitter smile. 
{Conclusion next week. | 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE FEMALE CHARACTER. 

Mr. Epiror,—I do not mean an empty com- 
pliment when I say that the taste and beauty of 
your interesting little sheet are highly worth the 
attention of the amiable sex to whom it is pecu- 
liarly devoted. It is calculated to awaken the 
spirit of female talent, and give the sex a livelier 
interest in the cause of literature. From the ge- 
neral fact that we are always interested with 
what is intended for, or concerns ourselves, I in- 
fer, that females generally will be more disposed 
to welcome the Album than most other periodical 
papers of the day. 

We are always pleased with any thing excel- 
lent or amiable in the female character. A dis- 
tinguished female is always more honored in pro- 
portion to her merit than a distinguished man.— 
This may be in part owing to the comparatively. 
small number of that sex who arrive to distinc- 
tion. And while we admit their domestic habits 
as the grand reason, we must also admit that the 
energies of female talent, and the softer and 
more delicate traits of female genius, are not cul- 
tivated as much as they might be. 

There is too much indifference among the 
great body of femnales about mental improvement. 
They see no particular benefit froin it. They 


| are, as they should be, particularly careful of the 


amiable and moral qualities; but they are often 
apt to forget that there are others worthy of © 
their regard. 

I am far from thinking that a female is not an 
object of esteem without literary acquirements; 
far from it. I have known modest worth, piety, 
tenderness, affection, and the lovelier qualities 
that adorn human nature, in females, who have 
but few claims to literary knowledge, and have 
never been blest with a liberal education. It 
would bea libel to say otherwise. But this does 
not in the least lesson the charms of literature 
and refinement. Lady June Grey would shine 
as an amiable example, merely by the brilliancy 
of her virtues, but her literary accomplishments 
embellished her character, and gave her a fame 
which will be considered an ornament to the sex, 
and the praise and admiration of mankind for- 
ever. 

I have frequently observed a prejudice against 
learned females, founded on the notion that a 
highly educated lady must necessarily be a pe- 
dantic one. But I never knew a sensible and a 
liberal mind entertain such a prejudice, and I 
have very seldom seen a woman of good educa~ 
tion and acquirements, and of common sense, in 
any way conspicuous for pedantry. I must sin- 
cerely say, that as far as my observations have 
extended, such folly is generally found in very 
weak minds, which have beenunfortunate enough 
to gain a smattering knowledge of various sub- 
jects Without a real acquaintance with any.— 
With such Pope’s maxim is most true,—a little 
learning is a dangerous thing.” They have not 
drunk deeply of the Pierean spring ; they have 
only tasted it. 

These observations are applicable to such cha- 
racters of either sex. It is ungenerous to apply 
them peculiarly to females. 

In concluding this rough sketch, for I intended 
it for nothing more, I cannot help noticing that 
part of your prospectus which promises occasion- 
al “ biographical sketches of the lives” of emi- 
nent females. Of all reading calculated for our 
practical improvement, the biographies of great 
and excellent characters are certainly the best. 
No one ever rose from perusing the life of an 
amiable person without wishing to emulate and 
possess his virtues. Every great man has Plu- 
tarch’s lives in his library. Napoleon made them 
his study. 
with this species of literature. There are a hun- 
dred females whe—haye been distinguished for 
their piety, talents, &c. in private life, and have 
passed away almost forgotten, except in the che- 
rished recollection of a few friends. Many of 
your fair correspondents possibly might furnish , 
short sketches of such a nature. =" 

Respectfully yours, &c. 
Bushwick, Long Island, 1826. 


PASQUIN, 


Avoid lawsuits beyond all things: theyinflu- 
ence your conscience, impair your health, ang” 


dissipate your'propesty. 


I hope you will enrich your columns. = 


| 
| | | 


WOMEN. 
Women are generally deceived when they 
think they recommend themselves to our sex by | 
their indifference about religion. Every man | 
who knows human nature, connects a religious | 
» taste in your sex with softness and sensibility of | 
heart; at least, we always consider the want of 
it as a proof of that hard and masculine spirit, 
which, of all your faults, we dislike the most.—_ 
Besides, men consider your religion as one of. 
their principal securities for that female virtue, 
in which they are most interested. Never in- 
dulge yourselves in ridicule on religious subjects ; 
nor give countenance to it in others by seeming 
diverted with what they say. This, to people of 
good breeding, will be a sufficient check. , 
Let a woman be decked with all the embel- 
hshments of art and care of nature—yet, if bodd- 
ness is to be read in her face, it blots all the lines 
of beauty. 


- 


tain it is, that it has also its peculiar pleasures, | 
which become the sweeter by his opposite griev- 
ance. 

Modesty is not only an ornament, but also a 
guard to virtue. It isa kind of quick and deli- 
cate feeling in the soul, which makes her shrink 
and withdraw herself from the thing that has | 
danger in it. It is sueh an exquisite sensibility | 
as warns her to shun the first appearance of eve- 
ry thing that is hurtful. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
SHAKSPEARE’s VISION OF FORREST, 
“Before the dulcet bard of Avon’s pen 
Sketched living nature from the hearts of men, 

In the fine phrenzy of his ranging eye, 

He scanned the onward roll of destiny ; 

And, as he view’d the wizzard mirror o’er, 

He saw young Forrest, and composed the Moor. 


* Yon brow,” said he, “ where phrenzied passions Start, 
And nature glances through the mask of art, 

Yon dark galvanic eye, and noble mien, 

Shall pluck the budding honors of the scene : 

But let the earth proclaim my best reward, 

That Forrest’s crest was plumed by Avon’s bard, 

Let nature rise, and to the world proclaim, 

*T was Shakspeare wreathed the garland of his fame. 


‘To nature’s mirror art’s proud son shall yield ; 
Art’s but the scutcheon, nature is the shield, 
And Forrest’s name shall ring with honor fit, 
To purify the atmosphere of wit, 
And laugh to scorn the envious minions rage, 
That strut and fret their hour upon the stage: 
Like Egypt’s Idol toad, they glitter, roll’d 
In iron trammels, hamess’d bright in gold : 
But voic within, too mean to give offence, 
‘They martyr plays, and torture common sense, 
‘Tear grief to tatters, roll the needless eye, 
And fright the stage of its propriety : 
But see, he comes! gay nature lends her beads’ 
‘To dew the sovereign flow’r, and drown the weeds: 
* * j%¥* * Tocharm an age, 
| ‘Young Forrest tow’rs majestic o’er the stage : 

Cast in fair mould, at nature’s finest hit, 
<Thegentleman, the actor, and the wit. Z. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 

eh — _ What is an Album? asked a pert little Miss of 

Some years ago, as I sat sewing in my grand- 

easy rocking chair ;—An Album, said I, 
\| f heard of the thing; where did you get 


Every station has its burthen.—Even as cer- | 
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after wondering again and again what it could 
be, I at length arrived at the conclusion, that 
it must be a bird, or some pretty little ani- 
mal Miss D. hadgiven her. So, out of curiosity, 
or whatever you please to call it, Mr. Editor, I 
determined to go and see this little pet, as my 


| fancy would have it, accordingly, I put on my hat 


and gloves, and in a little while arrived at my 
place of destination. After the usual prelimina- 
ries of health, weather, &c. &c. had been discus- 
sed, all of which I endeavoured to pass over as 
fast as possible, in the warmth of my impatience, 
to my mortification I found I had forgotten the 
name of the great wonder.—Really my heart ne- 
ver rebelled against my head so much as at this 
moment, for the very thing I came to see I could 
not enquire for—however I was not without 
hope. I determined to watch for some clue that 
might lead me to the treasure. At this moment 
a little animal, white as snow, pushed aside the 
door and entered the parlour. Oh! said I, jump- 
ing up hastily and snatching the dear little crea- 
ture in my arms, and catching the name I had for- 
gotten at the same time,—‘ this must be the 
beautiful Album that was sent you from Eng- 
land.” Miss D. could not repress her feelings, 
but laughed heartily at my ludicrous error. I 
perceived my mistake (for what had I snatched 
up Mr. Editor, but a little snow-white kitten—and, 


chair, the very picture of confusion. 
Since that period, Albums have become gene- 


ral—all my young female friends have them—I 
have one myself, and I have also learned their 
use.—They are hives in which“are gathered 
many sweets from the flowers of genius and taste, 
in the garden of literature.—They also preserve 
mementoes of those friends who are absent, or 
sunk to the shades of death, and tend to instruct, 
as well as please—to enlighten, as well as amuse. 
That your Album, Mr. Editor, may receive 
that encouragement your laudable endeavours 
and its valuable and interesting pages so richly 
deserve, is the sincere wish of CONSTANCE. 
Bushwick, (L. I.) June, 1826. 


MARRIAGE.—* Marriage is certainly a con- 
dition upon which the happiness or misery of life 
does very much depend, more indeed than most 
people think beforehand. To be confined to live 
with one perpetually, for whom we have no liking 
or esteem, must certainly be an uneasy state. 
There had need be a great many good qualities 
to recommend a constant conversation with one, 
when there is some share of kindness—but with- 
out love, the best of all good qualities will never 
make a constant conversation easy and delight- 
ful. And whence proceed those innumerable 
domestic miseries that plague and utterly con- 
found so many families, but from want of love 
and kindness in the wife or husband—from these 
come their neglect and careless management of 
vffairs at home, and their profuse, extravagant 
expenses abroad. In word, it is not easy, as itis 
not needful, to recount the evils that arise abun- 
dantly from the want of conjugal affection only. 


runs the most fearful hazard that can be, who 


** And since this is so certain, a man or woman 
marries without this affection in themselves, and 


blushing up to the eyes, I slipped back to my 
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without good assurances of it inthe other. Let 
your love advise before you choose, and your 
choice be fixed before you marry. Remember 
the happiness or misery of your life depends upon 
this one act, and that nothing but death can dis- 
solve the knot. A single life is dubtless preferable 
to a married one, where prudence and affection 
do not accompany the choice; but where they do, 
their is no terrestial happiness equal to the mar- 
ried state. ‘There cannot be too near an equali- 
ty, too exact a harmony, betwixt a married 
couple—it is a step of such weight as calls for 
all our foresight and penetration; and, especial- 
ly, the temper and education must be attended 
to. In unequal matches, the men are more ge- 
nerally in fault than the women, who can seldom 
be choosers. 


‘ Wisdom to gold prefer, for ’tis much less 
To make your fortune, than your happiness! 


‘Marriages, founded on affection, are the 
most happy. » Love (says ripen ought to have 
shot its roots deep, and to be well grown before 
we enter intothat state. There is nothing which 
more nearly concerns the peace of mankind—it 
is his choice in this respect, on which his happi- 
ness or misery in life depends. ‘Though Solo- 
mon’s description of a wise and good woman may 
be thought too mean and mechanical for this re- 
fined generation, yet certain it is, that the busi- 
ness of a family is the most profitable and hon- 
ourable study they can employ themselves in.— 
The best dowry to advance the marriage of a 
young lady, is, when she has in her countenance, 
mildness—in her spirit, wisdom—in her beha- 
viour, modesty—and in her life, virtue. 

«< Better is a portion in a wife, than with a wife.” 


An inviolable fidelity, good humour, and 
complacency of temper, in a wife, outlive all the 
charms of a fine face, and make the decays of it 
invisible. The surest way of governing both a 
private family and a kingdom, is for a husband 


jand a prince to yield at certain times something 


of their prerogative. A good wife, says Solo- 
mon, is a good portion, and there is nothing of 
so much worth, as a mind well instructed.— 
Sweetness of temper, affection to her husband, 
form the basis of matrimonial felicity. The idea 
of power, on either side, should be totally ban- 
ished. It is not sufficient that the husband 
should never have occasion to regret the want of 
it—the wife must so behave, that he may never 
be conscious of possessing it.” | 


VARIETY. 


_ A young lady, in London, who was very hand- 
some, and had a fortune of £12,000, while 
buying some small artieles of a young shop- 
keeper, with whom she had some trifling ac- 
quaintance, took a piece of Flanders lace, and, 
out of more gaiety and frolic, went hastily out 
without paying for it. The shop-keeper, who 
had a good head for speculation, followed and 
seized, and eharged her with theft, and in a se- 
rious and peremptory manner, said to her ‘*Miss, 
you may take your choice, either to go with me 
before a magistrate and suffer the penalty of the 
law for stealing my lace, or go before a clergy- 
man and marry me.” After a short pause, (and 
who could blame her?) she chose the latter. 


THE YOUNG ROSE. 


The young rose which I give thee, so dewy and bright, 
Was the flowret most dear to the sweet bird of night; 
Who oft by the moon o’er her blushes hath hung, 

And thrill’d every leaf with the wild lay he sung, 


Oh! take, then, this young rose, and let her life be 
Prolong’d by the breath she will borrow from thee! 

For while o’er her bosom thy soft notes shall thrill, * 
She'll think the sweet night bird is courting her stil 
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| dsehild ?—Oh! I merely heard a lady | 
Te he aus 4 cousi Mary yesterday that Miss D. had | 
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Cure for a terrible disorder in the mouth commonly called 
Scandal.—Take of good nature one ounce—of an herb 
called by the Indians “mind your own business,” one 
ounce; mix this with a little ‘ charity for failings,’ and two 
or three sprigs of * keep your tongue between your teeth ;’ 
simmer them together in a vessel called circumspection, for 
a short time, and it will be fit for use. 

Application—The symptoms are a violent itching in the 
tongue and roof of the mouth, which invariably takes 

lace when you are with a kind of animals called gossips. 
hen you feel a turn of it coming on take a tea spoonful of 
the above, hold it in your mouth, which you may keep 
closely shut until you get home, and you will find a com- 
plete cure. Should you apprehend a relapse, keep a phial 
about you, and on feeling the slightest symptom, repeat the 
dose. [V. H. Int. 


A man and his wife were, on a certain occa- 
sion, enlisted in a dispute, which of them had 
committed the fault in some late occurrence; at 
length the husband, perceiving that it might 
amount to something unpleasant, kindly and 
sweetly remarked :—** Well, my dear, I had as 
leave it would be me as you that committed the 
fault, for we have but one interest, and but one 
character;” Yes my dear” replied the wife, 
* and I had as leave it would be myself as you.” 
Of course the quarrel was healed in a moment. 
Let this principle go into full operation, and it 
will never fail to render happy the conjugal life, 
as well as sweeten and endear all the other rela- 
tionships. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


The Album of the Roman Pretors was 

A whited table of decrees and laws: 

The Album of our ladies is a code, 

Wherein their friends record some fav’rite ode. 
This “ Weekly Album” is a work discreet, 
Whose.pages “blend the useful with the sweet.” 


_ Philadelphia, June 16, 1826. SOULE. 
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BOWS. | 

Mr. Evrror,—I met the other day in the 
street an old acquaintance, from whom I receiv- 
ed a bow, which did not altogether hit my fancy. 
A bow is rather a difficult thing to describe—the 
bow in question was an undescribable bow ; yet 
I would if possible describe or define it. It was 
a sort of a jerk of the head, a convulsive move- 
ment of the neck and shoulders. In short, I can- 
not describe the bow; but it seemed that the 
perpetrator .of this strange deed felt it was a 
‘thing which must be got over, and the sooner 
the better. I thought long and deeply upon this 
queer bow, or jerk, or whatever it may be term- 
ed, and consequently fell into a train of reflec- 
tions upon the various bows which I have, at dif- 
ferent times received, returned and witnessed. 
There are almost as many different bows as there 
are persons to make them, and this movement of 
the body undoubtedly partakes in no small de- 
gree of the emotion and sentiments of the mind. 
In the first place, there is the bow, deep, low, 
reverential, which speaks the prostration of the 
spirit, before real or imagined superiority, (not 
the superiority which wealth confers for the hy- 
pocrisy of such a bow is easily detected,) but the 
bow I could wish to describe speaks of deep re-| 
spect and veneration for acknowledged worth or 
talents. Such a bow is generally performed by 
some amiable, ingenious youth, who has not yet 
Jearned to despise excellence, or become asham- 
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_ed to express his respect for it. aps 


é 


Then there is the frank, good humoured, easy 
bow, which seems to say, “I like you very well, 
I’m glad tosee you.” Then the stiff, formal bow 
of cold politeness. The bow of sudden recogni- 
tion and surprise. The easy bend, which speaks 
the old acquaintance, certain of being welcome. 
The hesitating, humble bow, which seems doubt- 
ful of a return; the consequential nod, which 
seems to express, “I feel how much I honour 
you”—and the impertinent jerk, which betrays 
the silly coxcomb. Then there is that doubtful, 
undefinable sort of a bow, which persons are apt 
to perform when they wish to “cut an old ac- 


quaintance,” leaving you in the perplexing situa- | 


tion of not knowing whether it was intended for 
a bow ornot. Then there is another bow more 
difficult to describe, but which is easily felt and 
understood. It is a bow which expresses deep 
interest and friendly feeling. 'The sentiments of 
the heart influence deeply that inclination of the 
body, and no person who has ever seen such a 
bow can mistake its source. There are bows 
which are made only to display the grace of the 
performeer; bows which mean nothing, and 
bows which mean much—bows which excite 
risibility, and bows which give birth to a feeling 
of complacency—bows which make one blush for 
the dancing master, and bows which make one 
blush for the lack of one. I have seen bows 
which have made me wish that all mankind were 
quakers, and bows which I cannot see too often ! 
Being a plain person myself, I care very little for 
bows of any kind, merely considered as bows, and 
therefore only observe the manner of them. 
formal studied bow is nearly as bad asa jerk. I 
dare say, Mr. Editor, you will agree with me 
that much depends on manner, and I feel tolera- 
bly certain that most of my readers are willing 
by this time to acknowledge that a bow is a very 
expressive thing. Perhaps, when the import- 
ance of the subject is considered, it will not be 
thought that I have dwelt too long upon it. If, 
however, I should be mistaken, I can only plead 
in my excuse the deep interest which the fore- 
going reflections excited in my mind. We all 
know that | 
‘« Trifles make the sum of human things,” 
and, as I have forgotten the next line, I will sup- 
ply the deficiency by adding— _ 
And from a bow, how long a lecture springs! 
HARRIET. 


The peculiarity of the Shaker worship, con- 
sists in what is called laboring. This, as far as 
we have had opportunity to observe it,is a march 
and a dance performed alternately, and always 
accompanied with singing, sometimes with words, 
but more generally without. The worshipping 
troops, if we may so call them, are formed into 
two companies, one of each sex, and subdivided 
into sections of four persons. They move round 
and round in a circle, having inside a choir of 
singers of both sexes, who stand still, and only 
beat time with both hands in concert with stheir 
voices. The most perfect uniformity in the mode 
of dressis observed in each company; the males all 


laboring without coats, and with their shirt sleeves 


A. 
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-hundred isles; the magnificence of her Palladian 


She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean 4% 


6 


tied round just about the elbow with a black or td 
dark colored riband ; and the females clad inuni- = &) 
form loose frocks, or robes, of snowy whiteness, -_ 
with black high-heeled shoes, and plain caps of 
thin muslin, closely fitting their heads, and large 
handkerchiefs covered their necks and shoulders 
unstarched, and of the same snowy whiteness as 
their robes and caps. re 


Mr. Kean.—The following lines are publish- 
ed in a Philadelphia paper as having been writ- 
ten by this actor, impromtu, in a Lady’s Album, 
a few days after his return from Baltimore.— 
They come from Kean with more force and 
truth than from any other actor: 


The Actor’s life—a sea of ceaseless troubles ; 

The Actor’s fame—but fleeting child blown bubbles ; 
Wafted by folly’s breath into the air ; 

Destroyed by blasts of envy or despair ; 

Floats on the breeze, like Nautile on the main, 
Bursts into air, “ sans every thing” again. 


CHARACTER OF THE ANCIENT GOVERNMENT OF 
REPUBLICAN VENICE. 
History has no parallel tothe silent, mysterious, 
mexorahle tyranny of Venice; a tyranny to its 
subjects, 


“¢ subtle, invisible ; 

And universal as the air they breathed; 

A power that never slumbered, never pardoned ; 
All eye, all ear; no where, and every where ; 
Entering the closet and the sanctuary ; 

Most present when least thought of ; nothing dropt 
In secret, when the heart is on the lips, 

Nothing in feverish sleep, but instantly 

Observed and judged ; a power that if but glanced at 
In casual conversation, be it where it might, 

The speaker lowered at once hiseyes, his voice, 
And pointing upwards as to God in heaven.” 


Yet, under this dark and relentless administra~ 
tion, Venice was the throne of pleasure, the 
chosen seat not only of Italian, but of European 
festivity: The imagination may now fondly lin- 
ger over what was then the source of pride and 
gratification, to the ambitious, the busy and the 
gay. Her picturesque situation, throned on her 


elevations; her churches and palaces of every 
style and decoration, slumbering on their sha- 
dows in the “long drawn aisles of her canals;” 
her docks and arsenals, stored with all the furni- 
ture of war; her quays, so strangely crowded 
with the mingled costumes of the Eastern and 
Western world, glittering with pageants, or 
heaped with costly merchandize, echoing the 
stream of music, the peal of merriment. or the 
hum of commerce. ‘To borrow the expressive 
language of Byron: ae 


Rising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, < 
A ruler of the waters and their powers; _ Se 


And such she was—her daughters had their'dgiverse, 
From spoils of nations, and the 4 
Pour’d in her lap all gems in sparklingshbwers 
In purple she was robed, and of her feasts -< ae “3 
Monarchs partook, and thought their dignity ihereased. 
But in so fair a city, all thyseplendour, festivi- 
ty, and pleasure, were consistent with secret, but 
excessive scenes of horsa@w- Her palaces and 
prisons were contiguous; “atid While the masque 
and revel encircled the“edifice of government, 
that ancient pile covered abodes of misery from 
which mercy and even hope were excludedi=> 
During the gayest hours of Venetian pleasure, 
in the throng of the Cassino, or in the maze of 
the Carnival, individuals disappeared from socies 
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_ tried and its punishment unknown. 


f Mr. and Mrs. Barrett’s benefit, and last appearance, took 
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ty, and were heard of no more: to breathe an in- 
quiry after their fate was a dangerous impru- 
dence, even to mourn their loss was an act of) 
guilt. Before the secret council of government, 
the informer was never confronted with the ac- 
cused: the victim was frequently denied a hear- 
ing, and hurried to death, or condemned to linger 
for life in the dungeons of state; his offence un- 
The influ- 
ence of a secret police pervaded the city; there 
was no sweet privacy in domestic hfe, no confi- 
dence in familiar discourse, which was not chill- 
ed, or violated by fears and suspicions,-or a de- 
testable treachery, against which there was no 
assurance, against which nocaution could guard, 
and where no sharp-sightedness could point out 
the danger. [Rep. Arts. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE AMERICAN BANNER, 
O’er the thousand hills of fame, 
©’er unnumber'd hearts of fiame ; 
O’er a nation’s deathless name, 
Peerless banner! wavest thou; 
O’er the subject-sea that laves 
Shores that never nourished slaves, 
Soil that yielded marty’r-graves, 
Beam the stars of glory now. 


Years have fled since bold hearts high 
Rear’d thee, and by earth and sky 

4 Swore that free they’d live, or die 
*Neath the symbol of the free ; 
‘That proud oath, where storm-clouds curl’d, 
They redeem’d, and thou, unfurl’d, 


— = 


At distance, I may view thee, love, 
Uncheck’d by glances, smiles, or sighs, 

Thou didst not dream, I knew thee, love, 
So wrapt in friendship’s deep disguise. 


No splendid shrine I made thee, love, 
Thy presence hallow’d every spot; 

No kind farewell I bade thee love, 
For love’s last look is ne’er forgot. 


The celebrated actress Miss Foote, is about visiting this 
country. 

The proprietors of the Theatre recently commenced in 
New York, offer $100, or a gold medal of that value, for an 
address to be delivered on the opening of the house. 

Mr. Pelby, on his return from England, visited the City 
Theatre in Boston, where he was received with three cheers 


by the audience. 
THEATRE. 


We have the pleasure of informing our readers that Mr. 
Forrest is engaged at our Theatre for five nights, and will 
make his first appearance this evening, in Othello. 


On Tuurspay Eventnc, PIZARRO—Rolla, Mr. Forrest. 
After piece, REVIEW ; or the Wags of Windsor.—Caleb 
Quotem, Mr. L. J. Heyl, of this city, his first appearance 
here. 

On Friday evening, William Tell—the part of William 
Tell by Mi. Forrest. 


PHILADELPHIA, JULY 5, 1826. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Eten. ‘Come place this fair flower upon thy young 
breast,” and * Lines to the memory of an only and darling 
son,” are received. We regret that the last, expressive of a 
mother’s sorrows on a recent bereavement, were not re- 
ceived in time for insertion this week. Our port folio is 
also enriched with the following original effusions, in addi- 
tion to a variety which are deemed by the editor inadmis- 
sable, the particular objections to some of which may pro- 


Venerated by a world, 
Wavest, flag of liberty ! 


Eyes beheld thee on that field, 

Where thou gleam’dst, a meteor shield, 
That are dim this day, or seal’d 

In the warrior’s stirless sleep ; 

Banner of the sainted dead! 

Wave in triumph o’er his bed, 

Whom thy folds to victory led, 
Immortality to reap. | 


Standard! float forever thou 
From our proudest mountain’s brow ;’ 


bably be pointed out when it better suits our convenience. 

Rosa. “* The Fountain of Love ;” “ Yes, let my breast 
thy pillow be ;’; and the “ Evening Star.’: 

Harnater. “ The Duelist.” 

7 Aenes, “ This little flower, this simple flower; and “The 
ear.”* 

Exta. “I’d mourn the hopes that leave me ;” ‘Once I 
tun’d my lyre for thee ;” and lines to “A Volume of 
Campbell’s Poems.” 

. (alady) “ Trust not Hopes illusive ray.” 

C. X. C. *Man;? ‘ The Vision of Hafez,’ &c. 
| Linpen. * The Fading Fair,’ and the ‘ Home of the Heart.’ 
Axonzo. ** Human Chameleons.” Freprricx, Davita, two 
pieces from Evcento, several from our correspondent SeLEck 
Osgorn, with any quantity from Jernus, Icit, and x. y. c. 
Several original articles, written by an estimable friend, 
Mary, whose untimely departure from this life, has already 


Shine, a heaven-lit beacon now, | been noticed in our columns, we shall take a melancholy 


Cheering nations—cheering Greece?! 
Spirit! that hast thither flown, 
Crush the Moslem on his throne; 
‘Where the crescent long hath shone, 
Hover, angel-dove of peace! 
Jvuuy 4th, 1826. W*** BL 


DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 


place on Monday ast. 

At the Park Theatre, New York, on Thursday last, Mr. 
Mumford, recently of this city, sustained the part of Ber- 
tram, in the tragedy of that name, and gave imitations of 
Mr. Mathews in the entertainment of the Polly Packet, for 
his benefit. 

At Chatham Theatre, on the same evening, Adrian and 
Orilla = performed for the benefit of Miss Riddle. Orilla, 
Miss R. 

Mr. Riching’s benefit, at the Park Theatre, took place on 
Friday last, aided by Mr. Hilson, Mrs. De Luce, Signor, 
Signora and Signorina Garcia and Garcia jun. Amongthe 

ieces selected for the occasion, was the following beauti- 
Bi song, by Mrs. Harriet Muzzy, of New York, sung by 
Signorina Garcia. 


left thee where I found thee, love, 
Thron’d gaily in those laughing eyes: 

*Twere folly to have bound thee, love, 
For love looks loveliest when he flies. 


*T were safest, best to leave thee, love, 
For flight may end both hopes and fears, 
I did not wish to grieve thee, love, 


pleasure im laying before our readers. 

To an esteemed friend, at West Point, we are much in- 
debted. ‘What.is an Album,’ shall receive an early 
insertion. 

‘Rural Sketches, No. 3,’ shall appear in our next num- 
bor; they were unavoidably crowded out this week, as was 
also the fragment, ‘ Memory is the Album of the heart.’ 

The essay on Time shall be inserted. 

Avappin in verse, far excels ALapprN in prose. His lines 
are very pretty, and shall not be treated so unceremoniously 
as was his frightful damsel ‘ Elizabeth Hargrave.’ 

We have received an interesting article on the ‘Social 
Afflictions.’ Is it original? 

Since our last, we have received a valuable accession to 
our list of contributors, in Ip and Pasgury, recently of this 
city, but at present the charming inmates of a beautiful 
rural hermitage, as we ourselves from experience can testify, 
in the vicinity of New York. 

In addition, we have also the pleasure of introducing to 
our readers, as original contributors to the Album, two 
names, long and deservedly high in the estimation of the 
reading public, Witt1aM B. Tappan, Esq. of this city, and 
Mrs. Harriet Muzzy, of New York, the amiable authoress 
of a volume of Poems, and subsequently of many elegant 
pieces, among which may be enumerated the two beautiful 
songs which have been set to music-—-‘Take back, take 
back the rosy wreath,’ and ‘I left thee where I found thee 
love.” 


The Editors of the Weekly Messenger inform us, that 
the story of ‘* Harriet, or the Unhappy Marriage,” in our 
third No. should be credited to their paper instead of the 
New York Mirror. We think it very proper im all cases 


For love's resistless when in tears, 


VOL. I; 


to all, in literary matters, as well as others. In this in- 
stance the article in question we trace no furtherthan to the 
Mirror, in which paper it appeared as original. 


PREMIUMS. 


The singular, and as far as our acquaintance with pe- 
riodical literature extends, unprecedented success which 
has continued to attend the and Lapiss’ 
GazeTTE since its commencement, compels us to pause for 
a moment with pleasure and gratitude. The present forms 


to print a weekly edition of Fifteen Hundred copies. Not 
far from twenty correspondents, among whom are several 
ladies, have already honoured us with their names as con- 
tributors, and, with the regular reeeipt of foreign and do- 
mestic publications, amounting to between fifty and sixty 
will enable us hereafter to impart additional interest and 
variety to our columns, Success so unexampled, and en- 
couragement so flattering, calls for corresponding exertions, 
and in evidence of a disposition on our part to keep pace 
with public liberality, we, this day, offer, in premiums, the 
sum of TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS, as follows: 

For the best original Tale, a Gold Medal of the value of 
FIFTY DOLLARS. 

For the second best original Tale, a Gold Medal of the 
value of THIRTY DOLLARS, 

For the best original Essay, a Gold Medal of the value 
of FIFTY DOLLARS. 

For the second best original Essay a Gold Medal of the 
value of TWENTY DOLLARS. 

For the best original Poem, not exceeding one hundred 
lines, a Gold Medal of the value of ruirty poLLars. 

For the best original Poem, not exceeding one hundred 
lines, a Gold Medal of the value of twenty DOLLAns. 

Articles intended for the above premiums, all of which 
it is understood, will be at the disposal of: the Editor, are 

to be forwarded, free of expense, to Tuomas C. Crarxr, 

proprietor of “ The Album and Ladies’ Weekly Gazette,” 
Philadelphia, on or before the Ist of December next, ac- 
companied with a sealed note, containing the writer’s name 


} and address, which will in no case be opened, unless a 


premium be awarded to the writer thereof. 

It is desirable, though not an indispensable requisite, that 
the articles furnished on this occasion, may be particularly 
adapted to the character of a work devoted, as is the 
Album, to the service and interests of the ladies... 


PROSPECTUS. 


Female Character.—Manners; conversation; dress and 
beauty; with brief and appropriate biographical sketches 
of the lives of those who have rendered themselves eminent 
for virtue, talents, acquirements, piety, or other peculiar 
and distinguishing excellencies. 


The Florist.—On the culture, use, and preservation of 
plants, fruits, flowers, &c. &e. 


Receipts.—Of every description that may be useful for 
medical or culinary purposes ; for pastry, preserves, &c. 

News.—A weekly summary of such early domestic and 
Soreign intelligence as may prove useful or interesting. 


General Literature.—On this department of our paper, 
particular pains will be bestowed, and every effort made to 
obtain such articles as may possess genuine excellence.— 
Judicious and choice selections from the most valuable 
journals at home and abroad, will be inserted. Among a 
numerous list of correspondents, we are particularly happy 
in being permitted to enumerate several ladies of literary 
taste and talents, whose effusions have already received the 
meed of public approbation. 


The editor feels, therefore, a humble confidence in being 
able to render his work a moral, amusing, and valuable 
miscellany; worthy the attention of those whose good opi- 
nion it will be both his duty and pleasure to merit. This 
department will be particularly rich in Tales, Essays, 
&c. founded on actual occurrences. 

iterature, morals, history, voy , travels, &c. agree- 
ably relieved and diversified with fa of the most pure, 
liberal, and ennobling cast, with occasional enigmas, anec- 
dotes, of wit, fancy, sentiment, and humour, thus “ blend- 
ing the useful with the sweet,” and furnishing aweekly 


where it can be done, to render equal and impartial justice She’ thik table to all. 


\ 


but the Fifth Number—yet we are enabled at this moment _ 
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“room, two sets of irons put on him, and chained 


mye fire to be nearly out, she attey 


on lamp, and in doing it, her clg 


No. V. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The acting American Theatre, No. IV. was 
published on Saturday last, by A. R. Poole, 66 
Chesnut street. The present No. contains the 
comedy of the Old Maid, with a finely engraved 
portrait of Mrs. Francis as Miss Harlow, by 
Longacre, and it warrants the high encomium 
which has go justly been bestowed upon Messrs. 
Lopez and Wemyss, the enterprising proprietors. 


Paris, Aprit, 1826.—Signor Sigricci, the cele- 
brated improvisatore, on Thursday evening was 
to recite a tragedy to be fixed on by the compa- 
ny at the instant. The names were put into an 
urn; several came up, which the public reject- 
ed; at length a young lady drew The Fall of 
Missolonghi. Raptures of applause followed,— 
He agreed to bring in the tombs of Marco Botza- 
ris, Lord Byron, and General Norman; and col- 
lecting himself a little, he produced a magical 
effect, by the ardor, rapidity and sublimity of his 
ideas, and the requisite touches of pathos, which 
added to the charm of a graceful, flowing diction, 
brought down thunders of applause. [Statesman. 


Phi Beta Kappa.—We learn with pleasure 
that James G. Brooks, Esq. has been appointed 
to deliver the Annual Poem before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Yale College, at the ensuing 
commencement of that institution in September. 
Mr. B. has accepted the appointment, and we 
feel confident will acquit himself in a manner 
that will reflect credit upon himself and the so- 
ciety. 

Beauties of Byron.—Messrs. Ash & Mason, of 
this city, have published a selection from the 
works of Lord Byron, calculated to convey a just 
relish of his beauties, without offending the most 
fastidious reader. The mechanical execution of 
the “ Beautiesof Byron” is highly commendable. 


We learn from Newcastle that Nichols, the 
mail robber, was nigh making his escape the 
other day. He feigned sickness from imprison- 
ment and the irons, and prevailed on the sheriff 
to have the use of the prison yard. By some 
means he obtained a saw, with which he severed 
his irons, slit his mattress into pieces, had them 
tied together, by which means he intended to as- 
cend the wall, but was discovered at the moment 
every thing was ‘prepared, taken back to his 


to the floor, where the sheriff says he shall re- 
main until his trial. [ Aurora. 


‘Taunton, (Mass.) June 28. 
Afflicting Accident.—A girl, about 9 years old, 
Was burnt so as to occasion her death on Sunday, 


last. She had been left at home by ami 
with a still younger child than herse a 
ier. In the course of the afternoon, perc@iyine 


on 


re, which she was unable to e only by 


unfastening door, and 
into a tubof water. the 
young child-with her to a neighbors, the distaace 
of a quarter of a mile. She expired about twelve 
hours after the accident. (Reporter. 


Com. Porter.—We have it in our power to 
state, that so far from being coolly receiv€d, his 


arrival at Mexico was hailed with pleasure by all 
classes of people. 


We learn from the Millitary Aeademy at West 
Point, that the examination cadets was 
completed on Saturday last,iteman arduous 
session of three weeks. bo 


have made a report td the sec 
which they spi of the profici 
and of the gefiefal. man 


war, in 
o¥the cadets, 


| himself, and heroically swam with the woman in 


|tains 10,515 inhabitants; of whom 2303 were 


‘taken ‘from a garden in Maryland, 
Among the contripgi Mie recently received in 


Ling of horns, on board o the steam boats on the 


the institu- 


tion, in the highest-praise. 


William C. Moore was convicted of murder in 
the second degree, at the June term of the Balti- 
more city court. 


Satem, June 27. - 
Melancholy Event.—On Sunday night last, the 
wife of Captain John Dixey, of Marblehead, with 
her child, was missing from her family. Search 
was immediately made for her in the pastures 
and on the sea shore, and the infant was found 
asleep on the beach. ‘The mother was not found 
till yesterday afternoon, when her body was dis- 
covered on West Beach, in Beverly. Mrs. D. is 
supposéd to have been insane at the time. 


MonTreEAL, June 
Mr. J. Dwyer, sub-contractor to the Welland 
Canal, has been killed by a fall from his wagon, 
the horses having taken fright and ran away 
with it. 
An old woman of 79 years, and a boy 


| of 9, lost 
their way 


in the woods on the 22d May, near 

pie. C. where they wandered about till 
thq@mmthough nearly four hundred men had 
beGammmmearch of them, and were at last found 
niles from the place from which they had 


strayed. The woman was in a state of exhaus- | 


tion; but the boy was still able to gather roots. 


Breach of promise.—Charlotte Lisk, at the 
late Jeffersen Circuit, obtained $3000 of Henry 
Wyman, for breach of promise of marriage. 


On Thursday last, a young man and woman 
crossing the Schuylkill in a boat above Fair 
Mount dam, when the female became alarmed 
and jumped out, the young man also jumped out 
to rescue her, when they were both carried over 
ihe fall, a height of 9 teet—the man fecovered 


his left hand to the shore, a distance of 150 feet. 


Old potatoes are selling in our market at 25 
cents a half peck. 


Population of Pitisburg, Penn.—The city eon- 


born in foreign countries. In 1820 the popula- 
tion of Pittsburgh was 7248. 


Wheat.—A load of wheat, of the new crop, 
was sold at Baltimore on Monday, at $1,50. The 
reaping of the erops has generally commenced in 
that neighbourhood. 


Mrs. Charlotte Thompson advertises that her 
husband Christopher Thomson, (to whom she 
was but just married,) had been taken from her 
by force, and carried off—and she has arrived at 
New York in search of him. ~ 


_; A ripe and full grown ear of corn was recently 


autlior of the De- 

have the pleasure 

500 dollars, Levett 
, and Genera! Steele $100. 


Emerald, a weekly newspaper, 


which has bee 
ral years past, is discontinued. 


Peaches.—The Editor of the Charles- 
t urier announces a present of a very fine 
l e peach, from the garden of a gentle- 
mail that city. He has never before seen a 
ripe peach So early in the season. 


A good regulation.—T he corporation of Alba- 
ny has prohibited the ringing of bells, and blow- 


Sabbath. 


In Washington City, a wretch by the name of 
Devaughan, shot at a Mr. Martin while walking 
with his wife, without the slightest provocation, 
and killed him on the spot. The murderer has 


apprehended. 


ublished in New York for seve- || 
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Great freshets have been experienced in the 
Susquehanna, Rappahannock, James and other 


ji rivers to the south and west. 


We are sorry to state that. Mr. Thomas Owen, 
a respectable merchant of Philadelphia, hung 
himself about 11 o’clock, on Thursday morning 
last, in his warehouse in Chesnut-street, below 
Second. 


Dreadful Accident.—We learn from the Pots- 
dam paper of the 2ist, that a few days ago, & 
raft, which was descending to Montreal, was 
forced by the wind and current into that part of 
the rapids called the ‘“‘ Lost Channel,” and was 
stove in pieces. Nineteen persons were on 
board, seventeen of whom were drowned. 

[Albany Argus. 


Intelligence from Hayti.—The following is from 
one of the emigrants who recently left this city 
for Hayti. It is copied verbatim et literatum, 
and, whatever may be its literary merits, is cet- 
tainly a very sorrowful production. 

Hayti May 29th 1826 

Dear sir I have taken the Liberty to Dress you 
With thies few lines to inform you that I am in 
hayti & in much Distress I have Bin ae graites! 


|sick & is very onwell yeat me and my guirl & 


the boy is Dead 2 months ago and we are here in 
the caps Much Distress nothing to live on and 
nothing to git away with & my Dear sir if you 
will be so obliging as to lay my case Before the 


friends of the meeting & let them knewthat 


still on my way to heaven bounds & if they can 
give me any assistance to git on home with &c 
Dear sister Sary I hope that you will not Jouse 
any time infishating for me &c so retnuns your 
sister in the Lord &e JupAy Hanist 


MARRIED, 

At Friends’ Meeting, Kennet Square, on the 11th May, 
Joun CuanDLer, member of the House of Representatives, 
from Chester county, to Marta Jane Watrer, of Kennet 
township. 

On the 29th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Wilmer, of Swedes- 
borough, N. J. Mr. Jamrs Dattetr, of Philadelphia, to Miss 
Hannan, daughter of the late Judge Cooper, of Gloucester 


county, N. J. 


On the 29th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Sisty, Mr. Losrru Woto- 
HON, Ann Powr11, all of Gloucester county, N. J. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Wolle, Mr. Aveus- 
tus F. Cammever, Merchant, of New York, to Miss Saran. 
SaLaDE, of this city. 


DIED, 


On Sunday, Miriam Gratz Hays, eldest daughter of Sa- 


‘muel Hays. 


. On the 29th ult. Mrs. Hellen Roberts, in the 38th year of 
her age. 
On Sunday, Mr. William Holdernesse, aged 75 years. 
On Sunday, Mr. John Kelly, aged 47. 
On Sunday, Mrs. Benjamin Williamson, aged 39 years. 
On board the packet ship James Cropper, on the 37 of 
May, on her passage from Liverpool, of sea sickness, Miss 
‘Nancy Hamblin, a native of England, aged 15 years. 
Suddenly, in New York, William R. Keating, of: Phila- 
aged 24 years. 
n Sunday last, in New York, Mr.. Kirby, the celebrated 


clown. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
CONUNDRUMS. 


1. My first is.aname for elevated ground—my second ie 
the name of a bush that grows wild—and altogether the 
name of a considerable town in New Jersey. 


2. My first is the name of a village near Philadelphia— 
my second is the author of eur being—and altogether é 
trade peculiar to females. 


3. My first is not old—my second was an habitation for: 
all kinds of animais—and altogether, the name of. a town. 
in New Jersey. 

4. My first is often a welcome guest in Summer 
second is used by Indians—and altogether is what is formed 
by my first. A. E.C. 


JSinswers to those in our last: 


oe 


1, It is m the-middle of the river.—2. Glass. —3. I: 
the middle of ecean.—4.. Wheat. 
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ty 
: Did perfect happiness here dwell, Yet, from my heart I spurn the mean control 
€ Were blessings only giv’n, That keeps the bard from singing of her soul. 
a We'd love this fleeting world too well, What though the zephyr wave her flaxen hair, 
. And seldom think of heav’n. And heav’n should own her kindred-colour’d eyes ; 
a Then murmur not at God’s decree, What though kind nature bless with graces rare, 
fo Its worst, frail man, were good for thee. If woman scorn the graces of the skies ? 
tr He who has early school’d his heart seen 
er To triumph over ill amed o’er her brow in dazzling rays of light ; 
OWUGUN AL PO WAS To and act better part, Yet, for this diamond, she was loved alone! 
de ES To bend to Sovereign will, For passion exiled reason from her throne : ' 
by Move grace dis lite garden apet, And look to brighter worlds for bliss, I knew a maiden—never did her glass | 
as Nor in it place a thought or line, May find more happiness in this. Rob her of hours that duty call’d her own ; 
al f That we would ever wish to blot. New York, June, 1826. IDA. Seldom reflect the mildness of her face, 
th THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. That owed its charms to cheerfulness alone. | 
TO And though her form in costly robes attired | 
ELEGY ON A FLEA. 5; : 4 Was never seen, yet she was loved, admired ! 
Upon this fragrant leaf of faded rose, I offer all I have to give— | Not beauty’s diamond spread her brow with rays, 
The mortal reliques of a, flea repose; A'sitmple and unpolish’d lay; ! ° But warm her bosom glowed with virtue’s blaze ! 
Upon this fragrant leaf the flea was born ; But friendship’s artless song may live, Philadelphia, June 24th, 1826. ALONZO,y 
Upon this leaf he play’d in life’s gay morn ; When gayer strains have pass’d away. 
Wahen the glad sun beheld, with conscious pride, For well I know thy heart is form’d we eee ae : 
Its beain reflected from his shining side ; To feel affections gentle power ; , We have all read * Waverly” and remember Fergus Mac 
wee vor and his sister. ‘The following lines are supposed to be 
And gladly view’d, from the refulgent west, In hearts by genuine kindness warm’d, chaunted by some gifted old seer of the clan, after the 
x The golden plumage of his nodding crest. Remembrance knows no short lived hour. chieftain’s departure to assist in restoring the house of 
E The ray wreathed topaz sparkled from his eye, | And everfo’er hearts which grief has chill’d, eet : | 
A polish’d cuisse of amber bound his thigh, st es jie einite Sakiahend wid: Our chieftain has departed in his glory and his might, 
_ Through capillary tubes, a living flood And eyes, with tears of anguish fill’d, And his valiant men are with him, all eager for the fight, 
Poured round his little heart the purple blood, Still love what soon must pass away. op death shall be among them, and sorrow in the plain, 
the heralds of sensation, ran If friendship’s hand the gift bestows, F’ertheirnative hillsshall hold them in Glennaquoich again. 
Thro owes. part, as perfect as in man. ; The humblest offering will be dear, | Their plumes are nodding gaily, their broadswords flashing 
$ A red-mailed helmet gleamed beneath his crest, - Ah! well I know a withering rose bright ; 


And burnish’d cuirass glitter’d on his breast ; The eagle rises from his rocks all startled at the sight, 


Has been bedewed with many a tear! 


Not Solomon array’d in al] his state, 


. : . But ab! the carrion-crow shall flap his wing above the slain 
Not Tamerlaine, the greatest of the great, Re Ei, eae ree cae ow. E’er their native hills shall hold them in Glennaquoich again. 
Not Philip’s son, whom Rome a Godhead deem’d, en aa ence ne ty He goes, the torrent of the hills! the noblest of his race, 
| Harness’d in such bright armour ever gleam’d ; re re And woe be tothe South’ron that shall meet him face to 
| ‘To stem with silver oar the aerial tide, And oft the tesasured volume’s page His path is bright, but who can tell the quiet of the mai 
When zephyr sprinkled on his breathing bow’r, Speaks to the heart in murmurs sweet ; And storms a tionl ere he shall see his Glenn veel : 
From mass of silver clouds, a fatal show’r: ce pie in riper age, again. is 
One chill damp drop upon the flutterer fell, : ch fancies will the bosom cheat ; | and she. Mac I ; j . 
vor’s pride and boast, the fairest of the fair, 
And health and pleasure whisp’ring sigh’d ¢ farewell. Then, when the writer prem : Whose eyes are brighter than the gems that glisten in her 
Consumption gnaw’d him with relentless smart, This song, perchance, will meet thine eye, hair; 
; And death congeal’d the current of his heart. And thou, with friends and fortune blest, Though joy is hers, yet who shall say that direst woe and 
7) a. Not all the flaming cherubim of war Will give the lonely one—a sigh! pain | 
7 That blazed around great Alexander's car, New York, June, 1826. HARRIET. || May not be hers ere she shall see her Glennaquoich again. 
a Nor Tyre’s proud hosts, the thunders of the sea, Confusion hangs upon the scene, the tartan drips with gore, 
Could light the spark of spirit in a flea. FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, The spear is broke! the banner rent! shivered the broad 
Not all the golden caverns of the mine, The following lines were written for a private ALBUM, claymore ; 
Nor diamond rocks on Siam’s gorgeous line, belonging to a lady of New York. And beauty’s light goes down in tears, and hark! the 
Could ransom back the trembling soul, or buy j An Atsum—white more brilliant made with black, mournful strain, 
| : One beam of lustre to illume hiseye. Pages of thought, grave, gay aim’d, or at random ; Maggy r shall never see his native hills again. 
a Not all the art, nor all the force of powr’s A spell to bring deparj#imts back ; pS ae 3 H. C. P, 
That reared the rich Palmyra’s giant tow’rs, In short, *tismem’rys 
Could animate this mass of bleeding clay, But I, forsooth, know rT Bae RED RosE—Selected by a Lady 
: Or teach this lifeless winglet how to play. ° ; Yet, haply this may one day greet he eee n’s blissful bowr’s, 
In joy it pleased thee, and it eased in grief; Sac what the scenery now needs il her. eyes that beam’d delight. 
Like thee ’twas drest in nature’s richest pride; Where noble Delaware with pride rolls by, y Its Raves kissd, and strait it drew 
Like thee it flourish’d, and like thee it died. Bearing a thousand vessels on his breast ; June 27, 1826 
To its fair shroud thy shining frame I trust: Where Christ Church steeple points us to the si sha ool ree 
Together mingle into shapeless dust. In short, where Philadelphia rears her crest | e CHARADES 
‘This leat, thut round thy life shed sweet perfume, i Is my abode. Here, from the attic story, _ M tisd ake >. 
Has proved thy cradle, palace, and thy tomb. c.x.c.|| The setting sun is seen in farewell glory ; My first a flower of = — 
siqnenins | While modest eve looks round with cautious glance, When lovely Spring adoms the green, | 
«BOR THE PHILADELPHTA ALEUM. And spreads her veil o’er mortal dissonance. My whole is with 
The world is beautiful and gay, What shall I say to woman? Speak of dress; - A of if yu join, 
But yet the pangs of grief | Of artificials, flounces, lace and balls? With a vewembetwem, to,a small foreign coin : 
_ ‘Will often chase its smilesaway, Of novels fraught with lovers in distress, and aright, 
And make its pleasures brief ; And beaus that live to obey—their mistress’ calls? 
a Few hearts but have some sorrow felt, | No!—for though many list with eaker ear -* Answers to the Rebuses in our last. 
And few where sunshine never dwelt, 


To songs of these, and echo what they hear, ut 3. Martin-gale—2. Trans-port.—3. War-horst: 
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